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THE ALDINE. 



low wet leaves were fluttering slowly down on the 
wet wilted grass. The garden was in its Fall weedi- 
ness, and the tutor was in that frame of mind when 
men ask themselves, concerning all things under the 
sun, " What is the use ? " 

There had been trouble in the college. A student, 
whom Mr. Hassan had done his best to save from 
ruin, had been at last dismissed. Then the faculty 
had endeavored to get an appropriation from the 
Board of Trustees for the library; a member of the 
said board had seriously asked Professor Beaucour if 
he thought the young men had ""read through " all 
the books already on the shelves, and the professor 
had been so shocked and disgusted as to have seri- 
ous thoughts of resignation, and had to be " reasoned 
with " by his confreres. 

Then James had written an article for a magazine 
on " Earlv Christians' Hvmns," and the editor had 



like. He drew back until he was hidden by a tall 
lilac, and watched. 

Nearer it came, nearer still; he heard a light step, 
the sweep of a floating robe as the thing came toward 
him with a swift, steady, gliding motion. 

The next instant it was close upon him. He sprang 
and caught something in his arms, something which 
seemed flesh and blood, clad in no more unearthly 
vesture than gray merino, and some ordinary light 
shawl. 

"What do you mean, Mr. Hassan?" asked Miss 
Devine's voice, with a little ring of anger. 

James let her go, and stood back in utter sur- 
prise and rising confusion. » 

"I — I beg your pardon, I thought you were the 
ghost," he said. 

"Ah ! I see," said Cassy smiling, but coloring a lit- 
tle. "You took me for the Fortune of the Hassans." 



Mrs. Clay, " I heard he was paying attention to a 
young lady in New .York. I wonder when the wed- 
ding will be ? " 

" Perhaps in the spring," said Cassy Devine very 
demurely, Dut with a little smile and blush, as she 
rose and went out of the room. 

— Clara F. Guernsey. 



THE WOLF, THE CALF, AND THE GOAT. 

•The little that is known concerning ^Esop is to 
the effect, that he was born about 620 B. C. ; that he 
was brought when young as a slave to Athens ; that 
he served under several masters, and was finally 
given his liberty by Iadmon the Samian. He is said 
to have been in Athens under the usurpation of 
Pisistratus, whom he satirized in his fable of "Jupiter 
and the Frogs." He is also said to have been sent by 




THE WOLF, THE CALF, AND THE GOAT. — H. L. Stephens. 



written, confessing himself to be *' something of a 
purist," and asking whether Mr. Hassan hadn't meant 
to "use the plural, and say Cherubims and Sera- 
phims, instead of Cherubim and Seraphim?" All 
these circumstances together had tried the tutor's 
mind, not to mention that his brother-in-law, Cyrus 
Dale, intended to publish a volume of little spoony 
puny poems, and wished James to bear the expenses 
of said publication. Then, perhaps, Mr. Hassan was 
conscious of a certain loss, a missing link in his life 
somewhere — what the venacular calls a "sense of 
goneness." " Why didn't she come? Had any fool 
been talking? How pleasant she had been with her 
kind womanly ways ? There was a sort of serene 
brightness about her — worker as she was — she was 
like 'the grave and beautiful damsel, called Discre- 
tion,' who met Christian at the door of the House 
Beautiful." 

Suddenly James started, and drew a long breath. 
Up the walk, under the dripping boughs, and over 
the fallen leaves, came a shape robed in gray, with a 
gray mantle drawn over the head. The face was 
shaded bvthe covering — he could not see what it was 



" Don't go in just yet," said the tutor, with a strange 
whirl of impressions spinning through heart and 
brain. " Come, I want to show you how the Cataw- 
ba's have ripened in spite of the frost." 

Cassy went. 

An hour later James and she came over the thresh- 
old together hand in hand. 

" Mother," said the tutor, " I bring you the For- 
tune of the Hassans, I have caught her at last." 

The next afternoon, which was Saturday, Blanche 
Clay came into the family circle in quite a state of 
excitement. " Oh, Mother ! " she said, " Only think ! 
You know the Hassans ? " 

"Why of course I do," said Mrs. Clay, fretfully, 
"What of them?" 

" Well, thej'-'ve -had a bit of land in Pennsylvania 
for years, of no earthly use only to make taxes, and 
now word has come that there has been oil found 
there, and Jam^s is offered, oh, I don't know how 
much money for it." 

"Well, there ! " said Maud. " The Hassans' Fortune 
is come at last." 

"James will be thinking of marrying now," said 



Croesus to distribute a large sum of money to the 
citizens of Delphi; but in consequence of some dis- 
pute he returned the money, which so incensed them 
that they threw him headlong from a precipice. A 
pestilence which followed was attributed to this crime, 
and the Delphians made compensation for his death, 
which, in default of relatives, was paid to Iadmon the 
grandson of his old master. 

The fables of ^Esop have delighted the world for 
over two thousand years. They have been transla- 
ted into all European languages, and have given rise 
to a host of imitations. From one of the most curi- 
ous of these imitations, entitled "^Esop, Junior, in 
America," published at New York in 1834, Mr. Steph- 
ens has illustrated the fable which follows: 

"As a calf was walking about a well-stocked farm- 
yard, a wolf stepped up to a wicket in the fence, and 
said, ' Good afternoon, miss, I have great news for 
you and all your companions : if you will open the 
wicket, I will tell it you.' 'What hinders you from 
telling it where you are ? ' asked the calf, ' is your news 
so big, that it won't pass between the pales of the 
wicket? ' ' By no means ; by no means ; ' replied the 



wolf, a little confused by this unexpected rebuff,.' my 
only intention in asking admittance, was to show 
how entirely free I am from all suspicion of your 
harboring any intention to do me harm.' 

1 Doubtless, sir,' said a goat which, on hearing the 
wolfs voice, had joined the calf, 'you are a person 
of rare and most surprising ingenuousness. If all 
wolves were of your confiding character, the lambs 
and kids would soon be shamed into a resolution of 
avoiding all occasions from which }'Ou could pos- 
sibly take offence. You cannot more desire to 
show yourself free from all suspicion of our har- 
boring any intention to do you harm, than we 
desire to show ourselves free from all suspicion 
of your enter- m 
taining any such 
fear. Indeed, sir, 
your readiness to 
pass over here, 
places this beyond 
all doubt ; and we 
should prove our- 
selves to have 
profited very little 
by the many evi- 
dences of it which 
you have given, if 
we did not act ac- 
cordingly.' Whilst 
the goat was thus 
speaking, the wolf 
had much ado to 
keep from show- 
ing how he in- 
wardly winced un- 
der her ironical 
retort ; and he felt 
greatly abashed at 
perceiving how- 
she had exposed 
his false preten- 
sion to ingenuous- 
ness, and pointed 
out his real char- 
acter under the 
flimsy covering 
by which he had 
expected to hide 
it. However, call- 
ing all his effron- 
tery to his aid, he 
said, ' Certainly, 
madam, certainly ! 
And now for the 
important tidings, 
which I beg leave 
to add, the lion 
gave me a spe- 
cial commission to 
communicate. 

You must know 
then, my friends, 
that, two days ago, 
the lion made a 
proclamation, by 
which he crdained 
that thenceforth 
and forever, there 
should be peace 
and amity among 
all the animals 
of every country, 
class, order, and 
condition what- 
soever. Oh ! had 

you but seen the rejoicings and the feasts which 
immediately followed the promulgation of this royal 
ordinance, as I saw them, your delight would have 
been equal to mine. This morning, also, the lion gave 
us a magnificent breakfast ; and the viands were of 
the best, and in the greatest abundance. We had 
a fine ox, two fat hogs, three deer, sheep I really 
forget how many, two plump kids, and such a speci- 
men of delicate veal as — but, dear me, miss, you 
look quite distressed ! ' ' Your account of these great 
doings has, I own, a little disturbed me,' said the 
calf. ' But pray, sir, have the goodness to inform me, 
whether the preparations for this magnificent repast 
were made before, or after, the publication of the or- 
dinance ! ' '1,1, I,' stammered the wolf — 'why, really, 
miss, I protest ; in short, miss — I must say that, par- 
don me, your question is hardly relevant ! ' ' Excuse 
me, sir,' rejoined the calf, ' if I defend my question as 



entirely to the purpose. If, as I suppose, those pre- 
parations were made after the publication of the 
ordinance, I must conclude that peace was pro- 
claimed only to render successful the obviously 
premeditated war which followed; and further, that 
the amity which has so lately been decreed, has with 
it precisely the same sort of good will which the lion 
and his friends were always wont to show towards 
those who had any thing which they were disposed 
to take ! ' 

Here the goat said, ' Excuse me, cousin, for inter- 
rupting you ; but I wish to remark to Mr. Wolf, that 
whatever there may be in the lion's ordinance, 
which is advantageous to us, we shall be readv to 




and even the turkey-cock and the geese were not 
without some guesses of what was meant ; whilst . 
the wolf was evidently so embarrassed, that he was 
at a loss for a reply. After the pause of a few sec- 
onds the calf again addressed him, 

' Far be it from us, sir, even to think of placing our 
misgivings in the way of your mission : indeed you 
may very soon have an opportunity for executing it 
still further and for telling the very remarkable 
tidings which we have just heard, to persons of far 
more importance. I see our two bulls leading the 
way over that hill ; and they will be here probably, 
by the time that one of us could reach yonder wood.' 
Here the wolf turned suddenly round, and saw the 

two broad-chest- 
ed, shaggy-maned 
guardians of the 
balmy - breathing 
kine, leading them 
down by the hill 
slope ; and then 
instantly taking 
the calf's hint, he 
bounded off to- 
wards the wood, 
without so much 
as uttering a pa- 
cific adieu, and was 
out of sight before 
the herd had ar- 
rived. 

MORAL. 

To encroach on their 
neighbors' territories ; 
to cajole the confiding ; 
to oppress the weak ; 
and to make of their 
apparently solemn pro- 
clamations, and their 
seemingly serious trea- 
ties of peace, a means 
for lulling the sur- 
rounding communities 
into an attitude of rest. 
Such has been, hith- 
erto, the conduct of the 
potentates of the earth. 
Perhaps the time is 
near when they will act 
otherwise. 

— JEsop, Jr. 



THE KINGFISHER. — L. Bkckmann. 

make our grateful acknowledgments for it as soon as 
we shall experience it. At present, I would say, that 
if his majesty had chosen either a deer, or an ante- 
lope, or any other person of a similar character, for 
the bearer of his message of peace and amity, we at 
least, by a sort of sympathy, should have found our 
ears more open to his profession of pacific inten- 
tions. To be sure, sir, the ambassador would, in 
that case, have wanted the decoration of a military 
investiture: but brought up, as we have been, in the 
fields, and to rural occupations, we are not, perhaps, 
fully aware of all the advantages of employing en- 
voys of those peculiar qualifications. However, sir, 
we have no doubt that the lion understands his own 
business, and therefore we conclude that the agents 
whom he chooses, do indeed represent his character 
and denote his intentions ! ' At the conclusion of 
this address, the <^oat and the calf exchanged glances, 



The Kingfish- 
er. — The family to 
which the King- 
fisher belongs — 
ialcedmince) is dis- 
tributed over the 
whole world. The 
European species 
which is not much 
larger than the 
sparrow, rivals the 
finest of tropical 
birds in the bril- 
liancy of its colors 
wherein blue and 
green predomi- 
nate. It is not a 
bird of passage, 
although it ap- 
pears in some 
HJH places only as an 
occasional visitor. 
It frequents the 
banks of rivers or 
lakes, where it perches alone on the overhanging 
branches, or skims to and fro along the water, in 
search of its prey. Sometimes it hovers over a par- 
ticular spot, and pounces upon the fish as they rise 
to the surface. Once in its long bill, the fish are 
swallowed whole, head foremost, unless too large, in 
which case they are beaten to pieces, and taken in 
fragments. The indigestible parts are then dis- 
gorged. The nest of the Kingfisher is made at the 
end of a long gallery, which it excavates in the bank 
of a river, with its feet and bill, and in which it 
deposits its six or seven pinkish-white eggs on 
ejected pellets of fish bones. The American King- 
fisher is larger than the European species, those 
from the Pacific coast being the largest. It is a 
constant resident at the South. It follows the course 
of rivers, and its presence there is evidence enough 
to satisfy a good angler that trout are abundant. 



